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A MUHAMMADAN COMMENTARY ON 

MAIMONIDES' MISHNEH TORAH. 

Chs. I— IV. 



In the present article an effort will be made to give 
a sufficiently adequate account of an interesting Arabic 
Commentary on the first few chapters of Maimonides' 
great legal code. Some references to this Commentary 
are found in Hebraiscke Bibliographie ("WtDn) for 1858 
(p. 31) and 1863 (p. 16), also in Professor Steinschneider's 
Bodleian Catalogue, col. 144a, and on p. 38 of the same 
author's Polemische und apologetische Literatur, A more 
recent mention of this work is made in Prof. Steinschneider's 
"Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews" (/. Q. B., 
XII, p. 500). But a complete account of the Commentary 
has to my knowledge never been given before, nor has the 
Muhammadan persuasion of its author been duly recognized 
by any previous writer on the subject J . 

1 Professor Steinschneider is inclined to treat Sa'id ibn Da'M, who 
distinctly asserts the Ishmaelite origin of Al-Muwakkit, as a suspected 
witness, for the same Sa'id had " published a work of Gazzali with a new 
title as his own work" (J. Q. B., XII, p. 500). From Dr. Neubauer's de- 
scription of the Oxford MS. containing Gazzali's work (Gat., No. 1338), 
one does not gather the impression that he prefers the same charge 
against Sa'id ; but there is also the St. Petersburg MS. to be considered. 
Anyhow, the charge of plagiarism does not apply in the present case, 
the composition of this Commentary being ascribed not to himself, but 
to some one else. The present writer would, indeed, like to gain Professor 
Steinschneider's favourable consideration on behalf of both Sa'id and 
Al-Muwakkit. 
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The reasons for regarding 'Ala ud-Din al-Muwakkit as 
a Muhammadan are the following : — 

1. The cognomen Al-Muwakkit, signifying as it does 
one who occupies the post of time-keeper at a mosque, is 
itself almost sufficient to prove the Muhammadan persuasion 
of its owner ; for no one will seriously maintain that such 
a title was likely to have been adopted by a family or 
individual of the Jewish persuasion. 

%. It must be specially noted that 'Ala ud-Din only 
deals with those D^piB of the JHDn nsD which are of a 
general philosophico-theological nature. The presumption, 
therefore, is that specifically Jewish theology as such had 
no sufficient interest for him, or that he lacked the 
qualifications necessary for dealing with that subject. 
All that is contained in the first four paragraphs of the 
yion "®D is, in fact, in its essence, quite as much a piece of 
Muhammadan as of Jewish theology, and the limits of the 
Commentary would clearly find a proper explanation in the 
Muhammadan religious position of its author. 

3. Another reason favouring this supposition is to be 
found in 'Ala ud-Dln's manner of quoting Muhammadan 
authors, as will be shown in detail further on. It will 
hardly be considered likely that a Jewish writer would add 
yNT (i. e. iuc 4Jll ^j , " may God show favour unto him "), 
nrm rbba Dip ("may God sanctify his spirit"), or any 
similar phrase after the name of a Muhammadan author. 
Custom would have dictated the omission of the remark, 
notwithstanding even a great amount of liberal thought 
on the author's part. Such an omission would, in fact, 
not necessarily betoken religious illiberality ; whereas the 
addition of the benedictory phrase may be taken as a 
clear indication that the author shares the religious 
persuasion of those he mentions. 

4. The scribe, himself a careful and scholarly investigator 1 , 

1 Sa'id ibn Da'ud claims our respect as a scholarly compiler of great 
zeal and industry. The call, "O ye sleeping ones, awake," at the end 
of his colophon to the present MS. is clearly the spontaneous and serious 
VOL. XIII. K k 
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to whose industry we are indebted for a considerable 
portion of this interesting MS., clearly regarded 'Ala ud- 
Din as a Muhammadan, or rather — which is more decisive 
still — as an Ishmaelite. For it will be seen later on * that 
he contrasts the author, whom he designates as " one of the 
Ishmaelites, who are not charged with these obligations," 
with the Israelites whose duty it is to observe the 
commandments. If any strong reason could be put 
forward against the view held in the fifteenth century 
by the Yemenite scholar who found an interesting codex 
of the Commentary at Aleppo in the handwriting 2 of a 
descendant of Maimonides himself, one should, of course, 
be obliged to follow evidence rather than authority ; 
but this is a case in which independent inquiry not only 
fully corroborates the opinion held by the scribe, but 
would by itself be perfectly sufficient to establish the same 
view. 

I must, however, before proceeding further meet an 
objection which might be made by students who may 
have given some attention to the MS. without having had 
the leisure for a thorough examination of its contents. It 
will be noticed that when Jewish authorities, such as Ibn 
Ezra and Tanhum Yerushalmi, are quoted in the work, the 
customary addition fy'i or £iri after the name is never 

utterance of a mind zealously working for the resuscitation of learning in 
his day. The British Museum possesses an autograph copy of his Arabic 
Midrashic Commentary on Exodus (Or. 2785). At the Bodleian Library, 
where the whole of his work on the Pentateuch is preserved, is also 
found his Commentary on the second, third, and tenth books of 
Maimonides' min roioa ; and it may here be remarked that a plagiarist 
would probably have been tempted also to issue Al-Muwakkit's Com- 
mentary under his own name. Sa'id is also the author of some liturgical 
pieces, and of notes on the Calendar (Neub., Cat, No. 1632 a and h). 
A work on music and other subjects in Arabic copied by him is among 
the Museum Cairo Collection. 

1 See p. 497. 

a If the view advocated here is correct, the work must have been 
originally written in the Arabic character, and copied out later in Hebrew 
writing. 
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missing. This, therefore, would seem completely to neu- 
tralize what has been said under No. 3 in favour of 'Ala 
ud-Dln's Muhammadan persuasion. A more careful perusal 
of the MS., however, shows clearly that the work in its 
present form has passed through the hands of at least one 
Jewish redactor, and nothing is more justifiable than the 
inference that the quotations from Jewish writers were 
added by such a redactor. In several places the redactor, 
after having inserted additions of his own, says plainly 
enough : " Let us now return to the words of the Com- 
mentator 1 ." Other evidences of redaction are the pieces 
embodied in the work under the heading rPBWi (i.e. marginal 
annotation), so e.g. on foil, 212 a, 222a. No manner of 
doubt can therefore be entertained on this point. It is 
possible that David han-Nagid, fifth in descent from Moses 
Maimonides, who had written out the codex found by 
Sa'id ibn Da'iid at Aleppo, was himself the redactor or one 
of the redactors. Another possibility is that Sa'id ibn 
Da'iid was a redactor of the Commentary. In any case, it 
is certain that in its present form the Commentary ia much 
longer than it originally was, and that Jewish scholarship 
has later on permeated the original composition of 'Ala 
ud-Dln al-Muwakkit. 

From what has been said it also follows that no evidence 
can be brought forward in favour of the view that 'Ala ud- 
Din may have been an author of Jewish descent who had 
left the Synagogue for the Mosque. The only argument in 
favour of this theory might be found in the quotations 
from Jewish writers contained in the Commentary. But 
the certainty of there having been at least one later 
redaction of the work is fatal to this use being made 
of the Jewish portions embodied in it. It is much more 
likely that when 'Ala ud-Din in the opening sentences 
of his Commentary designates Moses Maimonides as al- 
Israili, "the Israelite," he meant to differentiate his own 

1 See pp. 501, 506. 
K k 2 
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Ishmaelitish descent from the people to whom the author 
of his text belonged x . 



B. 

I may now proceed to describe the MS. in which the Com- 
mentary under consideration is contained. The material used 
is paper, and the dimensions are about 6£ in. by 5 in. There 
are 273 leaves. Foil. 2 b-109 b have seventeen to nineteen, 
foil. 124-133 a mostly twenty-two, and the rest seventeen 
lines to a page. The quires consist (partly, at any rate) of ten 
leaves each, as is shown by the signatures preserved in the 
latter portion of the MS. (e. g. B* in the right-hand upper 
corner of fol. 164 a, 3, fol. 174 a, &c). The writing has 
suffered much through damp, especially in the upper parts 
of the pages ; and it is on this account often impossible to 
read two consecutive pages without a break. Three different 
oriental hands are observable in the MS., one of the scribes 
having been Sa'id ibn Da'ud 2 . It was written in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 

As has already been indicated in section A, the codex 
contains an Arabic Commentary on the first four d*p"iB of 
Maimonides' jn»n ~©D (first book of mm WE'D) by an Arab 
(or, at any rate, Muhammadan) writer of the name 'Ala ud- 
Din al-Muwakkit, with various additions by at least one 
Jewish redactor of the work. 

The first p"i3 begins on fol. 2 b, the second on fol. 47 a, 
the third on fol. 55 a, and the fourth on fol. 161 b. 

The opening remarks on the first pa may serve as 
a specimen to indicate the philosophical thoroughness with 
which "Ala ud-Din approached his task. It will be noticed 
that Maimonides' text appears here in an Arabic form. 

1 The possibility of 'Ala ud-Din haying been a Muhammadan of Jewish 
descent in the second or third generation may be freely entertained. 
Evidence is, however, lacking. 

2 A considerable part of the MS. shows great similarity to MS. Or. 
2785, which is clearly an autograph of Sa'Id ibn Da'ud. 
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Add. 27,294, fol. 2 b sqq. 

tbw ba '« tm 

bap npnota pi>N ^xbv ywbb yi»n -ibdd jie>ni pis me> 
totM&K Tar6« i>3«^ "Vd^n Dt6a jo ^>in^n 'ta^N }o h«i>K busbtt 
nbtp ' rfn«i>K dW>n , b ^nidn^n *3B"npi>N '•did jnid^n 13n 
yoai> nana ^in iiaio Dn fN o!>y jn asnfo -now nNDNDN$>N dndn 

fNB NEON tWH^an ND1 j^N! NED }D nNIUIO^N yoai nNTiaiD$>N 

ysn-iNa *tijid "Pi naN bMnbetn noa jni 'im miai np^pn fy wnui 
y» 'yn |Na ny»a d^nj^n ys-foa i>N3 -id3 jni nNiD nd *riai 
}n$> omiai j«i»oai> miai ^ n^i -i R in» n^> "txram fnsbx tan 
' Nny^oa 2 dniijid^n jy "Ma mi n^N mpnao 2 nNiiaio^N yoa 
noan 5>w n«i>oy in fpnoa rota nid ntaani»« }n d^n • hpN 
noar6« tnai riW>« in n*ran in n*yao naxa nid n^noa i>N 

y»a^N DNDN JNB fi^D IN H^ttO "IN n«P$>3 D3N3 N1D n'^Dy^N 

3JN1 on }n spy d^ nd njN bipas *]h [fol. 3 a] j*aai iiji^n aiNi fisiyo 
in ntny ^y riniai '•jyN poota " ,| s-ic3 "inN naVi i>a^ iauo mai 
^n *nai» on jn sjny ni> n» njcni nosa n? ^n nav }n nv n^ 
i>a jd ^ps^Kn pn *inNi nino^N ritONDai'N b*D3 "inic6n ;y "naiD 
inid^n ;y n*ha» inpy oft jni niia^N rnp^Na n^a w xb )ni nai 
*iN3»vi Nnyoa dW^ni JiNiiaic&N -nx nd^b "ntMpao ^yB^Na n^DNa 
piNpna K»Npn:N^N yys Nna natwita jni fiN-i^N yia^i iiNiiaiD^N 
jNDaN^N -imfi pni nTDn^N n^oa^N pN^5N^Na p^aii bai nNiwiD^N 
in m^a bnt6 nriDN^D pn Niai nbnN^ nfPB'Nyo ^»?1 n^ao 
Nin "Naii>t3D pa 11 d^ n'nca^N nhpND aDna iaNDaN^N i?N»a^N 
^na^N •■ayN y^bx in n^N mi jy "Nanno Nh nftNn^ ^NDai'N 

' D^DaijN 

1 The 1 at the end of the word represents the hamzah ; in Arabic letters 

•3U. 

2 Sometimes fi, and sometimes n. The irregularities of the MS. in this 
and other matters are reproduced in the printed text. 
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Translation l . 

" A Commentary on the first Perek of the Sefer ham-Madda' by the 
Shaikh Ala ud-DIn al-Muwakkit." 

Then follows the first P6rek in Arabic, introduced by the following 
words : " Says the first chapter of the first part of the metaphysical 
disquisition of the great master and eminent doctor Abu al-'Imran 
Musa al-Kurtubi the Israelite." 

The Commentary on this Perek begins as follows :— 

"I say, Know thou that science is either theoretical or practical. 
Theoretical science, moreover, is either Physics, Mathematics, or 
Metaphysics. Thus also is practical science either Ethics, Economics, 
or Politics. Also know that the foundation of all science is the 
knowledge of the necessarily existing One. We shall explain this, 
and say that so long as one does not apprehend that there is a 
necessarily existing One, who calls all things into existence, one 
of the two contingencies of the possibly existing would outbalance 
the other 2 , namely existence [would outbalance] non-existence, since 
it is not possible that anything should call itself into existence. 
Moreover, so long as one does not apprehend that there is a first 
existing One, entirely devoid of matter, of the utmost simplicity 8 , One 
of perfect reality in every aspect, and that no [material] thing whatever 
is [even] virtually contained in it ; and that furthermore there are 
intelligences entirely devoid of matter, really perfect, on which 
are impressed the forms of all [created] existences and worlds, these 
intelligences being the first of [created] existences and the source of 
all that is good; and that human perfection (so far as such is 
possible to mortal beings) consists in likeness to these [intelligences], 
namely in receiving the impress of the realities of existences, and in 

1 The translations offered here should be regarded as merely tentative. 
An authoritative rendering oould, in fact, only be produced by one well 
versed in the thought and the phraseology of G-raeco- Arabic philosophy. 
Also the linguistic peculiarities of the Arabic are left to be dealt with by 
other hands. 

2 The sense is, apparently, that, logically speaking, potato* (the possible) 
must lie exactly in the middle between "being" and "not-being"; but 
by denying a self -existent creative agency which causes "being" to 
outweigh "not-being," the right logical balance of the "possible" is upset, 
for one side would then outweigh the other. It is likely, however, 
that the right reading of the text is fvnyi 'to fioiy, "non-existence 
would outbalance existence, since it is not possible that anything should 
call itself into existence." 

3 " Uniformity " would, perhaps, be a better word. 
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acquiring a nature that is beautiful and noble, and a pleasant and 
good manner of treating the people of one's household as well as 
a noble way of dealing with the people of one's community : then [if 
all this is not realized] perfection would neither be attracted by that 
which is in essence akin to it, nor would it be repelled by the opposite, 
namely that which is identical with defect, namely utter ignorance." 

The Commentary ends as follows : — 

bimnba ~\Tibit\ ^kb^k nanta nrnca ikpk no -on ttin p^i 
.tWodk^k rbnbx tdjh rbvbx ana itfribt* nnpi ffrcbx ri^pa 
tbxybx T*t6s ni?N^N db^di -iiait^K -ia njrei T\ba bvisba \o rfiDiota 
by nrmi rbbx nVo •amp^x '•dio jtODj^K uk taxa^K eiiD^ai?K 
b~mbtt nbinn sms^x nsna ip ^vb^n rrin mt? 'a rua jni •ojk 
1 (nnWna aba "]bxi ns-inis ndi) * nrtaha n^n ^«i ••s • • • nb) 

: nn^iB }d n^n nainix noi 
"*6nt< *uk tb xnb tftra :nr fa jo nnoanpa rua jmi »Sw 
1J5m : Nai?N3 -n^ nnavx jki 'ojnb -w© : rvta na my rrvi ni? 
tan ■by w p ikdiin jo xpebtn : -inai>K ^n k!>k nnbex di> 
}j? naj' 1 k^> jNDi^N jkb • nsxiwi isyta pja rrcn^ }« • m^ta 
5>a }» awnta pys ^np^n n^i • jtwo }» ni* na n^ d^ni ' l^w 
'01 liw tan : tfiKDota nan ojd^x pp ph * fb'bi yy 

Let this then be the last remark taken from the references found 
in the Commentary of the eminent doctor and perfect leader 2 , the 
last [great one] of the past and the example of posterity, the 
splendour of his generation and pillar of the Israelitish Mosaic 
religion, to the chapters composed by his grandfather 3 and prede- 
cessor, the upright and learned master, the perfect philosopher 
Abu al-'Imran Musa al-Kurtubi, may God illumine his sepulchre ; for 
as for me, though I have in the Commentary on these chapters 
grouped the various divisions (or branches) and determined the 

1 Omit this sentence. It is evidently due to a double dittography, 
taken in part from the preceding sentence and in part from the following 
one. 

3 It is difficult to translate 112 differently in this place. 

3 'Ala ud-Din refers here to a quotation made by him from a descendant 
(grandson) of Maimonides, but the piece from Abraham son of Maimonides, 
given below on p. 50a, is the last quotation of this kind. 
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principles, I have only .... by his guidance (and have only drawn 
it by his guidance 1 ), and have only drawn from his abundance. 

And behold, I, having acquired [such understanding] from him, 
and finding no one to equal him, I return therewith to him. 
Poem : — And I, if I have drawn up pearls (?) early, I surely will only 
yield them up to the sea 2 . And what is desired of the goodness 
of any reader of this Commentary is that he should regard it with 
an eye of forgiveness and condoning. For behold, man cannot 
escape forgetfulness, and the reed (or pen) cannot but err. And 
true is the saying 3 that the favourable eye is free from all blame, 
but the eye of discontent reveals the blemishes. Finished is this, &c. 

A full statement of the quotations from Muhammadan 
writers embodied in the work must not be expected in this 
place, but the following examples are chosen as bearing on 
the argument contained in section A : — 

On fol. 59 a : — 

bx "iro n^a'o 'a yin ^did bx p bx "vjb t^ bx xvx bxpt 
*hx~\xwx bit mt? '•a b\pv bx pn iwi bx 3?nvjj> mjna 

On fol. 60 b :— 

nnn rbbx dip ! »Tinno bx p bx nxnw yvbb nxmbh bx ?d $>xa 
n^x Kpp 6 njiQ3 p nbn bx «? ni^xby bx sxnx bx ywbb'nmm 

DNoi bx nyat 

The correct reading is, no doubt, '\s\ rbbx nxpo "May 
God shower down upon him the abundance of his 

1 This sentence appears to be due to dittography ; see the note on the 
text. 

s Pearls gained from the sea are here compared to knowledge gained 
from a great thinker. 

3 Literally, "and to God who says." 

4 For printed editions of Avicenna's Isharat and Commentary, see 
A. G. Ellis, Cat. of Arabic Books in the Brit. Museum, vol. I, col. 670. 

5 Concerning the tiwd who bore the name Shihab nd-Dln Yahya ibn 
Habash, see Haji Kbalfa, II, pp. 419-20. 

6 On Ibn Kammunah see Leo Hirschfeld, Sa'd b. Mansur ibn Kammunah 
und seine polemische Schrift ii>5Wl JJJl) CjIsj5H _-Juj (Berlin, 1893) ; also 

Ignaz Goldziher, Sa'd b. Mansur ibn Kammwnds Abhandlung uber die Vnver- 
ganglichkeit der Seele. 
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cloud 1 ." This appears to be a euphemism for the living. 
If so, 'Ala ud-Din was a contemporary of Kammunali 
(thirteenth century). 

On fol. 63 a: — 

pan nraN bx p ta -vfrtb 2, tcnp» ^n ivnid aNfia jd ^va 

Another quotation from the IVNpD i>K IViOO of Athlr 
ud-Din begins on fol. 153 b ; and on fol. 217 b : — 

rWNDJK&N DDjta »B IXNpofw 1XK1D 3nNX bxp 

On fol. 90 a the Commentator mentions siWD |» rbmgobti 
|»»i»Do5>N. 

The quotations from Jewish writers embodied in the 
work will be given in full under section C, and we may 
now note down the scribe's colophon, as given on fol. 272 b 
of the MS. :— 

pi iiNi p» tpd nbba torch ^mab» rkbx ^h "Vpata bw 
t33 p J?n runo »a Nnmai rmno row p Nin nana ^jn ^npta 
'i3 Tun in 'i3 "ran arroN '3-q T33n paw '13 T»wn in '31 
: irirf pnn po>» '13 ptan nt^o '13 Tun dhisn 
••a nvc) n-fi^Ni nevn^N niixn }« Kin ^p p^tas ;o ^3 $>ndki 
3ifnpN mNri'K pe^K xin spa nwiSaiw n*pvni>N di^p^n 3^>d 
jo ano^ n^N ^xptDB" p 1m inipd^n a^pta Wj^n me^K Nin 
noNi>N Nin ^p spspobwi mW>N3 pShobs wmi »ea pSiiota 
di^i nsnjs po^to k»b jndtI'n Kin »b ^nik» ^Nn jp din |3 -iBnn'' 
3 tap Nin jpa • nn3 »m b ^p 

Says he who is poor towards God, who desireth the mercy of God, 
Said ibn Da'ud (may his soul be in paradise) al-'Adanl, Behold, 
I have copied this from a well-written text which I have found in 
the city of Aleppo, in the handwriting of our master David han- 

1 This phrase seems to embody a play on the name Kammunali 
(\jyS meaning cummin). Cp. the phrase quoted in Dozy (under 
.J-)) (jwJ U dL&J , which, however, has the meaning of jamais. 

3 I have so far not been able to find any trace of this work in the Arabic 
Catalogues and Bibliographies which I have consulted. 

3 A leaf or more must be missing here. 
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Nagid, the son of our master Jehoshua han-Nagid, the son of our 
master Abraham han-Nagid, the son of our master David han-Nagid, 
the son of our master Abraham han-Nagid, the son of our master 
Moses hag-Gaon, the son of our master Maimun had-Dayyan, may the 
remembrance of the righteous be blessed. 

And I will ask every one who may read that trembling and zeal 
should take hold of him, so that he may occupy himself with the 
search after true theoretical knowledge. Considering how this person, 
the Commentator, extemporized 1 this great and mighty Commentary, 
he belonging to the Ishmaelites to whom no commandments had been 
given. But we are they who have been commanded in the matters of 
knowledge and understanding. On account of this matter may one 
indeed sigh concerning the condition of Israel at the present time. 
And oh, ye sleeping ones, awake ! And may peace be upon all the 
sons of the covenant. And concerning this shall be said 

On fol. 273 (in a different hand) : — 

• • • nwi ir^nn nvnon iidi nniDTi W tv • !>f ibatrin ni>sn 

~\m \am ~\m 
The page is mutilated. 

On fol. 2 a are given dates (in the same hand as the bulk 
of the MS., or, at any rate, by a contemporary scribe) 
according to six different eras, which are, however, only 
partly legible : — 

(1889) taanrii* 

■os? j:nr6 rvniyzk nwaan pbtb 

(1398) nitM* (1778) nywm (1778) hywhk 

The dates according to the eras of contracts and the 
destruction of the second Temple answer to A. D. 1466-7. 
According to this the destruction of the first Temple took 
place B. 0. 422-3 ; which is, of course, erroneous. It is 
noticeable that the cessation of prophecy here synchronizes 
with the era of contracts 2 . 

1 nsnpN ; but hardly applicable here. 

2 On the Rabbinic tradition that Malachi belongs to the time of 
Alexander the Great, see Ed. Konig in the Expository Times for March, 
1899, p. 205 sqq. The subject may, perhaps, be found to deserve farther 
investigation. 
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About the middle of the same page are some lines, 
headed jko , Tvnn6i>i> ) which are, however, partly illegible. 

C. 

In this section the quotations from Jewish authors found 
in the MS. will be given in the order in which they occur. 

I. A portion of Joseph ibn 'Aknin's Tib al-Nufus. On 
the Oxford MS. see M. Gudemann, Das jildische Unterrichts- 
wesen (Wien, 1873), Beilage I, pp. 1-57 (Das 27. Kapitel 
aus dem Tab ul-Nufus des Joseph ben Aknin aus Barcelona 
[Neub., Gat., No. 1373, I ]) > see & ^ so Hirsch-Edelmann, 
pan nm, part i. 

II. A quotation in Arabic from Ibn Ezra's Commentary 
on the Pentateuch. 

III. A hitherto unknown portion of Tanhum Yeru- 
shalmi's Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. 

IV. A quotation from Abraham Maimuni's Commentary 
on the Pentateuch. 

V. An abstract of a response on the life that follows 
death, by the same. 

I. (Add. 27,294, fol. 39 a sqq.) 

bi b'i imia-i ibx? dib^n an ntapo ••a ppy ja v\ur> '-\ iwpi 
bsr\zn ,iy wan wo ht-nd ww sn^paDKa fanw aha owaan 
rctrb paD •oyo p ntijta "pwb tfni>paD ■cDani nTscn Nn^paDta 
s nn n^N nvMiotai n&uta pa hush* wbx w jipnou peh p 
\H2 nbtt atqniw i&btt yarns bwsbtt ibn bmx )b koiTb Tpty 
nd^P ndd rrntaa £>»v jk p juiy ^k nojta awn in [n]jhoi> 
nt&ipyo naoa nn^ipyD ndni 'm ansn '•jnt n!> •o n^asn '•a 
nptsw^N hdb3 niNsa o^Nn nx irrn ••a to^p* nd ^y ba^a 

riK rvKni * nhp "■aye in Nnni toibb npnaao l 

in tnm ncata nsi'N x tnna inin int vb ^ai mnx 

nwi>N ns^N }y KnwjriDK inin *aa m wvDni 'yn nb)p •oyo 

1 MS. damaged. 
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to mi ''byxbtA nabobta btixnubm dsj[^n] pa naaxn^K na^nata 

ItONB toy DDE'i'N 113^ TnND^N 3NnD^>N3 ID^N n3B>a NflntO 

riJN3 t6n NnnNi>ipyo mtre TDjta jo nDaj np-inaa K1K jn 
nJto noo ^yx nam •'a n^vna Wn jo m'np nam '•a W>N3 
rrbv njN3 ko ^y hjd n^pyn jn xroso* n^ no 'yn mo rbpv) 
NnMD> n^> N.-UNa n^D3 KiTjis yo jn d^n an tm^ Nnnanx '•a 
1S nnsn jo in ^py no 'yn roo i?pyn jn bunion jo ^sn jn 
n^> •oai mnN ns n^Nn nhp 'oyo m Niro .yino^ xnnpTNBD iya 
t6 •'-ita nanxs jo jnmn^n bpy no i>no y» ^pyn nojn w int 
TiaTyo jy nvpNj "a 7/iaiyo jwna mno njo '■ni xhx nnai n» 
jn D^yN mvn mpja ynam maa -naya nvti nhp •oyoi viNia 
-iivn mpj ' . . . . ttrvby niaa in n^N Wafo to j*a npi -a 

1 bx jo ^nvb^n wipm o^ynn ndjn * ... in nta 

^•nsb^n Mnpn nrn a^iya ph it>ibb nantreo snjia npi '•a iTpbatai 
unmab non nrn ahyn ^"r '*nun i^>xp xoai Nan a^ *iysni> 
»ni3Di n^ipa y>t>i p^p-ita^ M3nts> na inrnaa pxy fpnn Nan ahyi> 
npi »a pa 1 - "p^yn nna« 3 . . . 2 UNDna ^toi fokbvi me> Hi>N 
s nn nW>p n^p rnnni idj^n nx^N tti -inND maa pai *p*a 71a 
pa .-ma twii Nnns^N jy tjbj "oinoni "wnb^x asan^N 7/1 hr 
Ty nhpa *m ijya^a nnahpyo jwa p^xnn^a napnni mNofo 
•oyoa natm« 730 11 nd abna 710x3 »a '•nxn Sanyo ^vn 11 '•nn nay 
n:u ipa» a^ ^hx naaxn \^? rrcNon nn^paosa 5>3nw nyno nhp 
nas '•n m^o npowi^x noaj n:«3i noa^N im in xbx nnxa pai 
Nnnx^N jy rr-jj m«x '•nn »-nw6 nantwo snji3 ^xn '•a nDa: 
Noh npONjbx nmpa xni^a nxip riyxoa mxoi'N p nnanoi'N vn ••a 

np'pn a^y . . . anyojsa xnb .T'p^^Ni .t-po^n ^xva s 

no^ysa insdn^n '•a ^t 3 . . . 71133 nx nj ^tnn ^>Npa miai 
jo 'jyx rnxo^N nriNpo yo nuio ni'py 3 . . jsdo to sin jn 'yn 
^n i^Kp no ^yi ">rn aisn 'wv n^> 13 'yn nhp im jndjn in n^n 
• awn an ann^oa own bj^n jn^na •'ni aisn , jnt' n^ 13 me> *a 

^i noxb NnnjN wn ^n 



1 MS. damaged. 2 Read uwnDa, "with my cloud." 

8 MS. indistinct. 
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II. (Fol. 86 a.) 

Wx }x pn ba \ab mini btvb '•a $i yaxin bbt®ba hp xox 
ph iddin otd py ifta n pno •by t6 bh pna ^y 'nil bs nby 
xoruxao wbxi Wx ^xoyfioxi i?i>xi bbbx dxpdx '•a tfvb 'oyo rva 
Dipfr» Wxi nnnri ^x "i^x Dip 1 ^x ;x jo intra xonj'a piatai 

• r^x3 

III. (Fol. 94 a.) 

ixidx^xi rvaa^x noxi>x |x i>xp • bwo mty p i>rm axba p Wa 

1133 0*3r6x tap X03 KiTlD D13 piD* D^ |DJJ XHXai 3JXlta nW>K$>N 

oiyria xrux^Dj ^a xo^ on • iai npn n^o 11331 131 inDi DMta 
tap xos xnixxpo jy wftQftbb) xnp'wpn jy nrn^ h3fi3a xnyatuo 
npw t6 p jyi unoata p yjo hxtaa iai npn laota 11331 
n^N»5 by n^pys xhfioxi fix3fi mp nby in^ pi> 3ria 'oxntai • '•aaxa 
poiyi> pxi oni? D'w nh iy3 tapi ta^o onxoDa mixing mpi 
riny n ? a5 m no nxptaota p jx xhx Dipi ipn px D^ata ah 

mi "^i ^y mipi nixn * >ja^ fixita riant? -jxnxta 

-i3T -inDn DMta 1133 Nnjy i?Np vita nhpyota rivtxtata noxta 
nrata xhixta xtaa^ na" 1 vita mi intra xmian ih pi m no xnaoi 
unoi xnnx3in 3X3DX by yxtaxtai xnnxMXD riaiyoi xmox *e 

11331 Niljy ^Np nta Ml 2 Xn31 2 NH^il XlJy 11V NO 111X1 XUXflX 
pODp XiPX in 'OXfita DDpta Nil |N ^1 iy3 tapa • 131 -iipn D^ata 

ept? xo;Vinxa * nmxo xnnxam Dxm^ pintra dxmx xon^a yoi 
*a nay vya 'oxfitai tuh xoa dmo nafnota "tay imata yen 
pDDpta Din nixota (pro raiota ^aDx »a narinoi'x omo n'aiB^K 

lh XDX1 • 13xi>N DDp^ 13D^X3 pSpNJ JIMO rT-Nnj 11 XOHJX 

ni> D'h iT-axi^x hpy^xi n"asijx 3i^>p^x3 x^x tit ab b>\vbn qdp^x 
r i3i mx^x dkW> nyji • xn^y qipibx po 1 ' n^xi xh xn^x ^ rvxra 

IV. (Fol. 1 66 a.) 

'ip '•a rnmi'x mt? *a bw rm> '••si pxan p d.tox uw i»xp bxa 
fix^x p Mxnno^x f^i^x nx33^x ddx ix :pxn p ni»y* ixi 

1 MS. not distinct. a Omit one of these two words. 
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iod^n n-ixo i^ia mb }*a r\t6 noo ipir am ibd »b pnew wo 
jsmo^N hxn lya 5>bdS>k p *ptonn nvta froat* p run mi'im 
'»5>]ta« nna^N nj^> me> no ^y ntrepnoN yaiN p naano rnaa^N ^ni 
ppDDN^N vi fiyan^N ^n awo 'a ai>j^N pcanb ' xoan am nwna 
p Nrvs xoa mia^N "|^>n yamna "nd^n pBDtta* nam wn^a 
*tflnta bx ruts p"an'i iafo '•a *|3i>nm ntuiw wnta poDttac 
"no^n P'on 11 on nxpnDN nna anao b 2 p^xo "kj&kd ntoiw 
■•"•Nin^Ni ntota p awno^K '•a rrco'< toxpa yo ^xbx p nany noi 
maa^N p porta* i^nt axra :atwiojta* fon ••a Ninnx pi>K 
: kiwi pttac ninw '•a 'pD'a nxpoDN rina "sa^ND "ttaxa mjftrata 

V. (Fol. 257 b sg#.) 

^ndo atoa '•a !?f nu>o '■•ai jiwn ja omaN '^-\b pbbn 

' mofo nya 
naDt6ai>N 'to bvm ipiKbtt rbybx '•a -iia p nay ai^yo bxp 
pw 'ifo mxota indb }n ikdb^i patai mixta mrota? *b 
naxa vbx mixta Knyi>a ba an-iKDai mxota nj^n in d^ n'ta 
d^ mota nay }NMt&> ptwta iNDataa nix mis KriDaS wrs 
mixta i^ni nmN»$> nmix fip-iNao ba naxnni ma no W>n in 
taoa mxotai> NnnriNpo tan '•a xn^ tan pa 11 jn non npixaota 
j m«o 'ta Knatoai '•a rnpnao 'pan n^> Tin xnnxia tai>pnDKi 
ta^pnDxtai taoata m tan jxa jxa itai t*nb bxn pa' mb jx noni 
anini rnxoi' nnxpo -m np-waota nya 'pan tib rrbx -ixtfota 
Nmrui n^Bnta '•iptaa nta pi spa t«ni> nv xb 'n^N nhnip yoa 
rriN»fo jy mui 'a uj^s nnsna i'pnDoi'N inw^ nhoo , »p3' , i 
onaa nnoa piy rvby in no ^y i^i onai npisao^ hpy^to 
h'und^^n mi^s^ ^sn pa' t6 ]a noki snyoa npiNao^ n>pn 
'ni'N iisi'N p5yn mso^a np^yno xnntn i»a nnxia ^N^pnDN 
"^ttaia mo^N ijy 'CN^nni anin 'na hind pn iiji Nni> nv xb 
' dn'tn p p^no^N in sin paw t>3^n jNvnfo 

1 For wnoart (Dan. ii. 23). 

2 Note the expi-ession of the nunation by an actual J, as against "njAmq 
which precedes. 
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D. 

Translation \ 

I. 

And Rabbi Joseph b. 'Aknm said in a Makalah 2 in Tib al-Nufus : — 
Our teachers, blessed be their memory, said that all the prophets 
looked through a non-transparent medium 3 , whilst Moses, our teacher, 
peace be upon him, looked through a transparent medium 3 . And 
the explanation of WvpBD is " making doubtful the vision," derived 
from the phrase • iTK"v pBD * by way of the figure known as 
" Notaricum " ; that is to say, the thing which forms a division 
between him who looks and that which is looked at, so that doubtful- 
ness arises between them. If this dividing thing were removed, the 
doubt would also be lifted. And the veil on Moses our teacher, 
peace be upon him, was the veil of the flesh which prevents man 
from being joined to his Creator, as we have said in our comment 
on the verse : " For no man can see me and live " (Exod. xxxiii. 20). 
And as for his [spiritual] perceptions, they were actual ones, in 
accordance with what we have said on the verse: "And they saw 
God" (Exod. xxiv. 11). For his rational soul .... became disso- 
ciated from the body, this being the meaning of the verse .... 
"And thou shalt see my back, but my face may not be seen" 
(Exod. xxxiii. 23). He meant by this .... the instruments of the 
body. This is also the meaning of: "And I shall remove my hand" 
(ibid.). He signified thereby that she (i.e. the soul) will dispense 
with the gross bodily instruments which form a partition between 
the soul and her union with supernal royalty, namely the light of her 
Creator. And he likened the body to a cloud which hides from us 
the light of the sun. He signified thereby that when his soul became 
dissociated from the body, his perceptions, which were already actually 
of a more than usually exalted kind, reached a still higher degree, 
and she perceived things pertaining to God which she could not have 
perceived in her association with the body. But also know that, 
though thus perfected, she could not reach a degree of perfection 
by which to perceive as much of the essence of God as he perceives 
himself, not even as a consequence of her dissociation from the body. 
This is the meaning of: "And thou shalt see my back, but my face 

1 The remarks made on p. 494 on the linguistic peculiarities of the 
Arabic and on the translation also apply to these portions. 
4 The text is rather, " in the Makalah Tib al-Nufus." 

3 Literally, ' ' a non-illumining speculum, " and " an illumining speculum. ' 

4 This explanation shows that a good philosopher may be a bad 
philologist. 
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may not be seen " ; that is to say, thou wilt only perceive me as 
a man perceives a companion whose face he does not see, but only his 
back. Thy knowledge of me will therefore fall short of my knowledge 
of myself. As for the meaning of the verse : "And it shall come to 
pass that when my glory passes by, I shall place thee in the cleft of 
the rock" (Exod. xxxiii. 22), know that at the time in which the light 
of realities, or the divine glory, was diffused upon her .... the 
cleft of the rock which is ... . she may only know and acquire 
the excellences of ... . and ethical, at the time of her being asso- 
ciated with the body ; for she may acquire excellences in this world, 
in order thus to step up into the world to come, as our teachers, 
blessed be their memory, have said : " This world is like a fore-court 
to the world to come ; prepare thyself in the fore-court, so as to enter 
the inner hall." And by saying: "And I shall cover" (ibid.), which 
is rendered by "And I shall overshadow with my cloud" .... The 
beginning of thy understanding will take place when there is yet 
something to hide my glory from thee, namely the instruments of 
the body; and thou shalt then progress gradually, until the hiding 
veil be removed, when thy soul will dispense with her instru- 
ments, and thou shalt become free of matter, and be like unto 
spiritual existences. Her perceptions will thus become actual 
ones. By saying, "Until I pass by" (ibid.) he means, until the 
knowledge of my essence obtained by thy understanding shall reach 
the degree of apprehension possible to it. And when it is said 
that "Moses, our teacher, peace be upon him, looked through a 
transparent medium," what is meant by it is the division which 
alone remained between him and his Creator, namely the body ; for 
his rational soul, that is to say, the quality of his soul, became 
luminous, even whilst associated with the body, so as to dispense with 
her instruments on account of her freedom from matter by the 
submission of all her powers to her rational power. And when .... 
the sum-total of her rational and ethical excellences .... the 
knowledge of the actuality of his existence. And he said : " Show 
me, I pray thee, thy glory" (Exod. xxxiii. 18) ... . this by way 
of possibility. And God, exalted be he, told him that this was not 
possible .... his created understanding, on account of its association 
with matter, that is to say, on account of his being man. This is 
the signification of the saying : " For no man can see me and live " 
(Exod. xxxiii. 20) ; this being also in accordance with what our 
teachers, blessed be their memory, have said in their comment on : 
" For no man can see me and live," their remark being that in their 
life they cannot see, but in their death they can see. So far his 
remarks, blessed be his memory. 
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II. 

As for the remark of the eminent master, Abraham b. Ezra, blessed 
be his memory, in his Commentary on the Torah, to the effect that 
" the whole apprehends the partial (or sectional) in a universal and 
not in a sectional manner," this is in accordance with the system of 
Aristotle. But therein is a subtle meaning tending to the discarding 
of the terms " universal " and " sectional," and the substitution for 
them of the terms " whole " and " part." The difference between 
the two sets of terms is clear, because the universal establishes the 
sectional which is comprehended in it, whereas the whole is established 
by the part. 

III. 

A chapter from Rabbi Tanhum Yerushalmi's Commentary on the 
Book of Proverbs. He said that the secret of hidden things and of 
divine mysteries which should remain closed to us cannot be compre- 
hended, as the wise man has said : " It is the glory of God to hide 
a thing, and the glory of kings to search it out" (Prov. xxv. 2). 
Then, on account of the fear of their being forgotten, and thus 
occasioning the loss of their benefits, they were written down, so that 
their realities might be investigated and their purposes searched 
out, as he said : "And it is the glory of kings to search out a thing." 
It was first withdrawn from the multitude and from him who cannot 
master it, and it was hidden. And it was next written down for 
those who have firm power over it, whose mind rules over their 
imagination, and who conquer their desires. Such persons he called 
kings. After this he said : " The heavens for height, and the earth 
for depth, but the heart of kings is unsearchable " (Prov. xxv. 3). 
He first said that those created things which are hidden, difficult to 
search, and exalted in nature, should .... mastery and power over 
them, these being the divine intellectual things concerning which he 
said : " It is the glory of God to hide a thing." But some of these 
things lie lower, whose existence is plain. It is these which eminent 
men should lay bare, investigate their details, understand their 
qualities, and show the causes of their movements, the marks of 
their vestiges, and the consequences arising from them and within 
them. Of these he said: "It is the glory of kings to search out 
things." After this he said that this second division consists of two 
subdivisions, although they both are bodies that are apparent to the 
senses, whose qualities are also apparent. The one subdivision is of 
an exalted and lofty substance, of a high category, embracing that 
which lies below it. The second is removed from it in point of 
exaltation, of a lower category in the universe, of gross matter. 
VOL. XIII. L 1 
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Both these subdivisions have this in common that they are finite, 
circumscribed, and lacking in comparison to the other division. As 
for this firstnamed division, it can only be comprehended by pure 
hearts and perfect minds. It has no end that can be reached, nor 
has it a boundary that can be investigated. Let us now return to the 
words of the Commentator. 

IV. 

A Fasl (chapter). Said our master Abraham, son of the Gaon, our 
master Moses, the memory of the righteous be for a blessing, in his 
Commentary on the Torah, on the verse : "And a mist rose up from 
the earth " (Gen. ii. 6) : The word "IN is the name of the thick vapour 
which rises up from the earth. From this is derived the phrase : 
"Which distil rain for the vapour thereof," in the Book of Job 
(xxxvi. 27). The substance of the rain and its mode of being 
engendered is explained to us therein, namely that it is produced 
by thick mists which rise up from below after the confluence [of 
the elements]. And these mists are composed of the four elements 
in accordance with the explanation given by the "sea of know- 
ledge 1 ," on "He giveth wisdom to the wise" (Dan. ii. 21). The most 
potent in the composition of these four is the a§rial element, and 
next to it is the watery element. And these mists are lifted up 
by the force of the aerial and fiery elements that are in them. 
And they become thinned in the aether. And the greater part of 
the aerial and fiery elements escape therefrom, rising up, each of 
them seeking out the direction of its own element. Then becomes 
loosened the watery element, together with what clings to it of the 
earthy element, as well as the small quantities of the fiery and aerial 
elements which remained absorbed in the composition. And this 
loosed portion of the rising mists begins to pour down, falling and 
seeking the direction of its [main] element ; and in its fall it waters 
the earth and permeates it. 

V. 

A risumi of our master Abraham, son of the Gaon, our master 
Moses, blessed be his memory, of a response to questions .... 
after death. 

He said : Those who have studied natural science and assimilated 
the views of the philosophers on matter and form \ and on existence 

1 An honorific title given to the author of the Commentary on Daniel 
referred to. 

2 In the term "form" is, of course, included the mind-power (the 
archetypal ideas of Plato) by which matter assumes an organic formation 
expressive of the immaterial residing in the matter. 
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and dissolution, know that the dissolution of matter to which they 
refer does not involve cessation of existence for the material substance, 
nor its destruction ; but only the removal of the form which it had 
and the putting on of another form. Thus also the dissolution which 
befalls man at death does not involve the cessation of existence for 
that which is in him, nor its passing away, but only the separation 
between his material substance and its form. And the essence of this 
separated form may either have acquired perfection and refinement 
during its union with matter, so that it may not require [further 
union with] it in its [new] existence ; or it may not have acquired 
this. If it has acquired the above-mentioned perfection and refine- 
ment, it remains disjoined from matter after its separation from it. 
In this case there pass away the totality of those of its powers 
which can have no continuance without instruments, such as the 
powers of the senses and the like 1 , and there only remains the 
substance in its refined essence whose existence is independent of 
matter, such as the abstract powers of the intellect. The compre- 
hension of this process is — so far as its intellectual difficulties 
are concerned — on a par with the comprehension of all abstract 
verities. But if the essence of the human form has not acquired 
[spiritual] refinement, but still tends to cling to matter, then those 
formal functions which cannot exist without matter still adhere [to 
matter], but [finally] pass away and come to nought like the non- 
rational beast. This is a brief resume of the philosophers' view. 

G. Maegoliouth. 

1 Some of the thoughts presented here might almost pass as an 
explanation of the "Nirwana" of Buddhism. 
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